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THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  aims  to: 

encourage  an  interest  in  the  birds  of  the  Oriental  region  and 
their  conservation. 

liaise  with  and  promote  the  work  of  existing  regional  societies, 
collate  and  publish  material  on  Oriental  birds. 

Two  bulletins  and  a  journal,  Forktail,  are  published  annually. 


OBC  Council  Members 

Sally  Allport,  Mark  Cocker  (Bulletin  Editor),  Jon  Eames, 
Richard  Grimmett  (Chairman),  Paul  Goriup,  Carol  Inskipp 
(Secretary),  Tim  Inskipp,  Paul  Jepson  (Sales  Officer),  Nigel 
Redman  (Treasurer),  Rod  Martins  (Membership  Secretary), 
Craig  Robson  (Information  Officer),  Helen  Taylor  (Publicity 
Officer). 

Forktail  Editor 
Dr  Nigel  Collar. 

OBC  Representatives 

Murray  Bruce  (Australia),  Prof.  K.Z.  Hussain  (Bangladesh),  Dr 
Yao-kuang  Tan  (China),  Roland  Eve  (France),  Dr  Walther 
Thiede  (F.R.  Germany),  David  Melville  (Hong  Kong),  S.A. 
Hussain  (India),  Derek  Holmes  (Indonesia),  Chris  Murphy 
(Ireland),  Dr  Mark  Brazil  (Japan),  Frank  Lambert  and  Dr  David 
Wells  (Malaysia),  Arnoud  van  den  Berg  and  Frank  Rozendaal 
(Netherlands),  Terje  Axelsen  (Norway),  Edgar  Buensuceso 
(Philippines),  Dr  Chris  Hails  (Singapore),  Dr  Sareth  Kotegama 
(Sri  Lanka),  Per  Alstrom  (Sweden),  Philip  Round  (Thailand),  Dr 
Robert  Kennedy  (USA). 


The  Oriental  region  lies  mainly  between  68°  and  135°E,  and  between 
10°S  and  32°N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indus  River  in  Pakistan, 
and  in  the  north  by  the  Himalaya  and  an  imprecise  line  in  China  roughly 
coinciding  with  the  basin  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang.  Southwards  it  includes 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  south-east  Asia,  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and 
most  of  Indonesia.  The  eastern  limit  is  defined  by  Lydekker's  line, 
beyond  which  very  few  oriental  species  extend.  The  area  between  this 
line  and  Wallace's  line,  which  marks  the  westward  extension  of 
Australasian  forms,  contains  a  mixture  of  species  from  both  faunal 
regions.  It  is  referred  to  as  Wallacea.  Because  of  the  imprecise 
boundaries  with  the  Palearctic  region  in  Pakistan  and  China,  the  OBC  is 
interested  in  material  for  the  whole  of  these  two  countries.  However,  in 
the  Club's  publications  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  core  area  of  the 
Oriental  region. 


Editorial 


There  is  no  doubt  that  1986  has  been  an  exciting  year  for  Oriental 
ornithology.  Two  birds  -  Jerdon's  Courser  Rhinoptilus  bitorquatus  and 
Gurney's  Pitta  Pitta  gurneyi  -  linked  by  their  outstanding  beauty,  elusive 
behaviour  and  long  speculation  about  their  continued  survival,  have  been 
rediscovered  after  extensive  fieldwork. 

Hopefully  OBC,  through  the  pages  of  the  bulletin,  can  make  a 
contribution  to  conservation  efforts  by  highlighting  necessary  survey 
work  and  research  where  OBC  members  can  be  of  assistance. 

The  briefest  glance  at  its  pages  will  reveal  substantial  changes  to 
both  the  layout  and  type-face  of  Bulletin  4,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
received  as  an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  The  quality  of  its 
content,  as  always,  has  been  in  your  hands,  and  the  effort  made  by 
contributors  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Malcom  Ausden,  Richard  Grimmett,  and  Craig  Robson,  whose 
superb  illustrations  enliven  the  text.  Also  I  thank  Jacqui  Bellamy,  the 
Conservation  Monitoring  Centre,  and  Mary  Muir,  who  gave  their 
generous  assistance  in  its  production. 


Club  News 

Conservation  Fund-raising,  UK 

In  order  to  establish  its  conservation  fund  the  club  held  a  sponsored 
birdwatch  on  Saturday,  24  May  1986.  Some  members  travelled  over  300 
km  to  participate,  the  keenest  being  out  in  the  field  in  the  very  earliest 
hours  of  the  morning.  In  the  best  day-list  traditions  high  totals  were 
achieved  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to 
catching  up  on  the  odd  elusive  species. 

Towards  the  birdwatch's  closing  time  of  2100  hrs,  participants 
made  their  way  to  north  Norfolk  to  congregate  in  the  Bell  puolic  house  in 
Wiveton.  A  highest  total  of  128  species  won  for  Gary  Allport  an 
excellent  vignette  of  Black-headed  Shrike  Lanius  schach  by  artist,  Steve 
Rooke.  Equally  noteworthy  were  the  112  species  seen  by  John  Gregory, 
a  total  achieved  without  any  means  of  transport.  He  too  was  rewarded 
for  his  efforts  with  another  framed  illustration  -  a  Spot-winged  Thrush 
Zoothera  spiloptera  -  by  Richard  Grimmett. 

While  the  event  did  not  receive  particularly  wide  support,  its 
fund-raising  objectives  were  happily  fulfilled.  Sterling  efforts  made  by 
non-OBC  members,  notably  Roy  Robinson,  Julia  Taylor,  Dylan  Walker 
and  David  Reed,  contributed  to  an  overall  total  of  about  £340.  A  prize 
for  the  highest  amount  raised  will  be  awarded  at  the  AGM. 
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Forktail  1  &  2 

All  OBC  members  for  1983  should  by  now  have  received  Forktail  I.  If 
you  were  not  a  member  for  1983.  copies  can  be  obtained  from  OBC  sales, 
priced  L6.  Only  230  or  so  extra  copies  are  available  so  order  soon  if  you 
wish  to  purchase  this  first  volume.  Forktail  II  is  expected  in  late  1986 
and  will  be  sent  to  members  who  have  joined  this  year.  The  contents  of 
Forktail  II  have  still  to  be  finalised  but  will  include  a  paper  on  the 
rediscovery  of  Gurney's  Pitta  and  a  review  of  ornithology  in  China. 

Second  Annual  Meeting 

OBC's  second  AGM  will  be  held  at  the  Finsbury  Library  (243  St  Johns 
Street,  London  EC1),  starting  at  14.30  hrs  on  13  December.  The 
programme  includes  illustrated  talks  on  the  birds  and  mammals  of 
Pakistan  by  Tom  Roberts;  on  a  recent  visit  to  Bhutan  by  Andy  Clements 
and  Nicola  Bradbear;  and  on  the  Southampton  University  expeditions  to 
Ladakh  by  Charles  Williams.  The  first  AGM  was  a  great  success  -  so 
please  come  along  if  possible. 

OBC  Meeting  in  The  Netherlands 

A  meeting  with  illustrated  talks  will  be  held  in  the  Netherlands  on  21 
February  1987.  Details  will  be  circulated  to  members  living  in  the 
Netherlands  and  neighbouring  countries. 

Manchester  Meeting 

The  1986  spring  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the  Manchester  Museum 
on  Saturday  26  April.  83  members  were  present  to  hear  three  talks, 
prior  to  which  many  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Dresser  collection 
held  in  the  Museum.  Only  a  few  days  previously  the  skins  had  been 
rehoused  in  new  cabinets  and  members  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first 
to  make  use  of  the  new  facilities. 

Dr  Mike  Hounsome  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the  club  on  behalf 
of  the  museum  and,  following  announcements,  Dr  Glenn  Morris  spoke  on 
conservation  in  Vietnam  -  a  subject  new  to  nearly  all  present.  Since  the 
schedule  was  rather  full  a  break  of  only  33  minutes  was  taken  for 
refreshments  in  the  Bird  Gallery.  Members  reassembled  in  the  lecture 
theatre  to  hear  Richard  Grimmett  present  a  comprehensive  talk  on 
Indian  wetland  birds  and  the  conservation  problems  facing  their 
habitats.  Dave  Cottridge  provided  an  entertaining  finale  to  the 
afternoon  with  a  superbly-illustrated  account  of  his  photographic 
expedition  to  Nepal. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  raffle  draw  for  a  book,  'Indian  Wildlife', 
kindly  donated  by  Manchester  members,  which  was  won  by  Jeff  Bond. 
After  the  day's  official  events  some  members  took  an  opportunity  to 
indulge  their  appetites  for  the  Orient  still  further  -  this  time  in  one  of 
Manchester's  excellent  Indian  restaurantsl 

No  Office  at  The  Lodge 

Please  note  that  our  address:  c/o  the  RSPB,  is  only  for  postal 
communications.  The  OBC  has  no  office  or  telephone  at  The  Lodge. 
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Newsheet  on  Vietnam  'Garrulax' 

We  are  pleased,  to  enclose  Garrulax  -  an  occasional  .newsheet  for  those 
interested  in  ornithology,  natural  history  and  conservation  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  an  editorially-independent,  non-profit-making  venture  designed  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  between  Vietnamese  and 
non-Vietnamese.  All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to:  Dr  G.  E.  Morris, 
Research  Division,  N.E.  Wales  Institute,  Deeside,  Clywd,  CH3  4BR,  UK. 

Problems  with  Giro  payments 

We  are  presently  experiencing  some  difficulties  in  obtaining  from 
National  Giro  Bank  the  names  of  some  members  who  have  paid  by  Giro 
for  1986.  If  you  have  already  paid  by  this  method  please  write  as  soon  as 
possible  to  inform  the  Club.  OBC  apologises  for  any  inconvenience 
caused.  Members  who  intend  to  re-subscribe  by  Giro  in  future  are 
requested  to  ensure  that  the  Giro  receipt  is  forwarded  to  OBC. 

On  sale  now  and  available  from 
the  Sales  Officer  is  the  OBC  'T' 
shirt.  Printed  on  a  white  *T '  shirt 
the  design,  stylishly  drawn  by 
Adam  Davison,  is  black  and  white 
on  green.  There  are  four  sizes: 
small,  medium,  large  and  extra 
large  and  the  price  is  L3.30 
(including  postage). 

Vietnamese  Scientists  Visit  Europe 

A  team  of  Vietnam's  leading  ornithologists  came  to  Europe  in  August  and 
September,  on  a  four  week  tour  of  conservation  and  ornithological 
organisations,  and  some  protected  areas,  in  the  UK,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  three  scientists  are  members  of  the  Vietnamese  government 
sponsored  32-02  Committee,  set  up  in  1980  to  assess  the  nation's  natural 
resources  and  to  plan  and  promote  their  rational  use.  Prof  Vo  Quy,  the 
Scientific  Director  and  Vice  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  has  written  a 
book  on  the  birds  of  Vietnam,  and  is  preparing  the  bird  Red  Data  book 
for  the  country.  Dr  Le  Dien  Due  serves  as  ornithologist  in  charge  of 
waterbird  surveys  on  the  Committee  and  Dr  Nguyen  Ngoc  Sinh  is 
Administration  Director  of  the  Committee, 

Through  the  tour  the  Vietnamese  aimed  to  widen  their  experience 
and  knowledge  of  nature  conservation,  management  techniques,  and 
environmental  education,  as  well  as  to  encourage  overseas  interest  and 
assistance  for  Vietnam's  conservation  efforts. 

They  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and  offers  of  assistance 
from  a  number  of  organisations  within  the  UK,  including  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  Preservation  Society,  International  Centre  for  Conservation 
Education,  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  (RSPB). 

OBC  held  an  informal  social  evening  for  them,  when  Prof  Vo  Quy 
showed  slides  of  Vietnam  and  spoke  on  the  conservaton  problems  and 
progress  in  his  country.  The  Club  was  very  pleased  to  donate  a  number 
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of  books  as  a  contribution  to  their  conservation  programme 

The  Vietnamese  are  very  dedicated  to  their  conservation  efforts, 
but  their  virtual  isolation  by  the  international  community  since  the  war, 
has  meant  that  they  suffer  from  a  lack  of  technical  expertise  and  severe 
lack  of  resources. 

The  52-02  Committee  was  set  up  by  the  Government  as  it 
recognised  the  grave  environmental  situation  in  the  country  and  the 
importance  of  careful  planning  to  create  a  better  future.  This  ambitious 
effort  incorporates  the  assistance  of  about  300  scientists  from  different 
fields.  With  the  assistance  of  the  International  Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Committee  produced  a  draft 
National  Conservation  Strategy  in  June  1983. 

The  Vietnamese  see  the  urgent  need  to  implement  such  a 
programme.  The  devastating  effects  of  30  years  of  war,  and  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  resources  from  a  burgeoning  population  - 
approximately  60  million  -  have  led  to  widespread  and  accelerating 
environmental  degradation.  During  the  war  vast  areas  of  primary  and 
secondary  forest  were  systematically  destroyed  through  bombing  and 
extensive  use  of  chemical  defoliants. 

Once  almost  the  whole  of  Vietnam  was  forested,  but  by  1983  this 
had  been  reduced  to  only  24%  of  the  country.  The  country's  ecosystems 
range  from  temperate  montane  and  seasonal  sub-tropical  rain-forest  in 
the  north,  extensive  marshland  and  mangrove  forest  in  the  south,  and  a 
varied  3,200  km  long  coastline.  More  than  770  species  of  birds  make  up 
the  rich  avifauna,  but  many  species  are  threatened  or  endangered  such  as 
the  Imperial  Pheasant  Lophura  imperialis,  Edwards'  Pheasant  L. 
edwardsi,  Crested  Argus  Pheasant  Rheinardia  ocellata  and  Giant  Ibis 
Pseudibis  gigantea. 

Charlie  Luthin,  Conservation  Director  of  the  WW  Brehm  Fund  for 
International  Bird  Conservation  worked  very  hard  to  organise  the 
Vietnamese  tour.  OBC,  together  with  the  RSPB,  coordinated  their  stay 
in  south-east  England,  while  Dr  Glen  Morris  organised  a  programme  in 
Deeside,  and  the  International  Waterfowl  Research  Bureau  invited  them 
to  Slimbridge  for  several  days. 

1.  The  Vietnamese  are  still  in  great  need  of  books  and  periodicals  on 
ornithology,  conservation  and  ecology  (see  Bulletin  2).  Materials 
should  be  sent  to  Charles  Luthin,  Conservation  Director,  WW 
Brehm  Fund,  Vogelpark  Walsrode,  3030  Walsrode,  West  Germany, 
or  to  Rodney  Martins,  75  Stafford  Street,  Norwich,  Norfolk,  NR2 
3BG,  UK  or  can  be  brought  to  the  Club's  AGM  in  London  on 
Saturday  13  December. 

(Contributed  by  Carol  Inskipp) 
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News  &  Views 


MORE  JERDON'S  COURSERS  FOUND 

Following  quickly  after  the  re-discovery  of  Jerdon's  Courser  Cursorius 
bitorquatus  in  India  (see  QBC  Bulletin  3)  comes  further  exciting  news 
about  the  species  from  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society.  As  a  result 
of  further  field  surveys  by  the  Society's  field  biologist,  Bharat  Bhushan, 
two  more  coursers  have  been  observed  in  the  field  in  the  same  area  as 
the  first  bird  was  trapped.  Detailed  field  research  is  currently  being 
carried  out,  although  this  is  apparently  hampered  by  the  species' 
nocturnal  behaviour,  and  publication  of  the  results  is  keenly  awaited. 

THAI  FORESTS:  ESTIMATES  DELIBERATELY  BLURRED 

Disturbing  news  concerning  deforestation  in  Thailand  continues  to 
emerge.  In  a  recently-published  estimate  of  forest  cover,  based  on 
satellite  data,  the  Forest  Department  stated  that  29%  of  Thailand's  land 
area  was  still  forested.  This  estimate,  however,  based  on  FAO's  (1981) 
definition  of  forest  as  an  'area  of  natural  woody  vegetation',  includes 
areas  with  as  little  as  10%  tree  cover.  Thailand's  29%,  therefore, 
comprises  not  only  primary  forest,  but  also  huge  areas  of  logged  forest, 
degraded  secondary  growth,  and  scrub.  There  have  been  no  reliable 
estimates  of  the  cover  of  primary  forest,  but  it  could  conceivably  be  as 
little  as  13%. 

The  practice  of  deliberately  blurring  such  a  biologically-important 
distinction  probably  enables  commercial  forestry  operations  throughout 
the  tropics  to  justify  continued  logging  of  primary  forests  at  a  time  when 
such  an  activity  is  becoming  of  increased  public  concern.  Even  though 
Thailand's  national  parks  and  wildlife  sanctuaries  are  supposedly  totally 
protected  in  law,  the  integrity  of  a  number  of  sites  has  been  damaged  by 
developments  such  as  hydro  dams  and  road  construction.  , 

In  particular,  the  Thai  Government  has  remained  ominously  silent 
concerning  the  proposed  Nam  Choan  Dam  Scheme  ever  since  widespread 
opposition,  both  in  Thailand  and  abroad,  led  to  the  project's  suspension  in 
1983.  If  permitted,  the  dam  would  flood  important  lowland  riverine 
forests  along  the  River  Khwae  Yai  and  its  tributaries  -  the  habitat  of 
species  such  as  Lesser  Fishing  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  humilis  (=nana),  Green 
Peafowl  Pavo  muticus,  and  Crested  Kingfisher  Ceryle  lugubris,  as  well  as 
many  large  mammals  -  inside  Thailand's  largest  protected  area,  the 
3,300  sq  km  Thung  Yai  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  While  the  World  Bank  has 
indicated  that  the  project  is  of  only  marginal  economic  viability  (it 
would  add  no  more  than  1.7%  to  Thailand's  existing  electricity 
generating  capacity),  and  has  withdrawn  support,  the  scheme  has  never 
been  formally  cancelled  and  the  dam's  proponents  are  seeking  funds  from 
other,  less  scrupulous  sources. 

(Contributed  by  Philip  Round) 
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ILLEGAL  CLEARING  OF  KRABI  FOREST 

The  small  area  of  forest  c.2 0  km  north  of  the  town  of  Krabi,  southern 
Thailand,  which  has  been  visited  by  many  parties  of  birdwatchers,  is 
being  illegally  cleared  to  make  way  for  coffee  plantations.  Although 
only  about  3  sq  km  in  area,  this  lowland  forest  site  still  supports  a  great 
many  species  of  birds  which  are  scarce  or  absent  in  Thailand's  primarily 
mountainous  parks  and  sanctuaries.  For  example,  a  recent  visit  during 
five  days  in  July  1986,  confirmed  the  continued  presence  of  both  Diard's 
and  Scarlet-rumped  Trogons  Harpactes  diardii  and  H.  duvaucelii, 
Red-crowned  Barbet  Megalaima  rafflesii,  Large  Wren-Babbler  Napothera 
macrodactyla,  Chestnut-rumped  Babbler  Stachyris  maculata, 
Black-throated  Babbler  S.  nigricollis  and  many  other  species  which, 
though  still  common  in  Malaysia,  are  fast  disappearing  from  Thailand  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  country's  lowland  forests.  However,  the  same 
visit  found  many  new  clearings  and  encountered  parties  of  men  cutting 
and  burning  behind  the  facade  of  tall  trees  still  standing  along  the  main 
road.  Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  site  to  the  Provincial  Forestry 
Office  in  Krabi  town  it  is  surely  inconceivable  that  officials  are  unaware 
of  the  destruction. 


Diard's  Trogon  Harpactes  diardii  (drawing  by  Richard  Grimmett) 


PITTA  MAY  YET  BECOME  EXTINCT 

The  future  of  south-east  Asia's  rarest  and  perhaps  most  beautiful  bird  is 
still  in  doubt.  A  pair  of  Gurney's  Pitta  Pitta  gurneyi,  the  male  of  which 
is  bright  yellow  and  black  with  a  sapphire  blue  head  and  turquoise  tail, 
were  located  in  lowland  forest  in  southernmost  Thailand  this  summer. 
Until  June  this  year  the  species  had  not  been  seen  in  the  wild  since  1932, 
although  birds  had  turned  up  very  occasionally  in  the  Bangkok  bird 
market.  None  had  done  so  for  several  years,  and  searches  in  the  wild 
were  proving  fruitless,  when  in  April  the  International  Council  for  Bird 
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Preservation  received  a  tip-off  that  a  pair  was  being  kept  in  a  Bangkok 
trader's  back  room.  ICBP  told  Philip  Round,  one  of  Thailand's  leading 
ornithologists,  and  he  and  his  colleague,  Uthai  Treesucon,  investigated. 

Round  and  Treesucon  persuaded  the  trader  to  tell  them  his 
contacts  and  discovered  that  the  pair  had  come  from  a  dealer  in  southern 
Thailand.  The  dealer  introduced  them  to  the  birdcatcher,  and  on  14 
June,  after  several  days  intensive  searching  of  some  tiny  patches  of 
lowland  forest  squeezed  between  densely  populated  farmland  and  the 
limestone  hills,  they  located  a  pair. 

Next  day  Treesucon  found  the  pair's  nest  with  three  eggs.  These 
hatched,  and  the  young  grew  well;  but  on  the  researchers'  return  in  early 
July  the  nest  was  deserted  and  the  pair  gone,  too  soon  to  have  fledged 
their  young.  Possibly  they  were  trapped  by  birdcatchers. 

If  any  other  Gurney's  Pittas  survive  they  can  only  do  so  in  the  few 
tiny  patches  of  forest  in  the  region  visited  by  Round  and  Treesucon  in 
June,  and  possibly  a  few  other  localities.  But  every  dry  season 
(December  to  April)  the  local  villagers  cut  down  more  forest.  In 
1984-1985  the  largest  known  patch  of  lowland  forest,  over  100  sq  km, 
was  cut  down  before  Round  and  Treesucon  could  survey  it.  The  patch 
where  they  found  the  pittas  this  year  is  just  1.5  sq  km.  Round  believes 
that  one  more  season  will  mean  the  loss  of  all  the  last  possible  refuges  of 
Gurney's  Pitta. 

To  save  the  species,  ICBP  is  calling  on  the  Thai  authorities  to 
protect  the  forest  patches  with  official  guards  this  winter,  and  to  zone 
the  region  for  permanent  conservation  according  to  existing  local 
pressures.  ICBP  also  wants  the  illegal  trade  in  birds  to  be  stopped  by 
effective  enforcement,  and  hopes  that  Gurney's  Pitta  could  be  given 
total  protection  and  possibly  even  royal  patronage  as  Thailand's  official 
bird. 

(Contributed  by  Nigel  Collar  -  see  announcements  and  request  section  of 
this  bulletin  for  details  of  how  you  might  be  able  to  help.) 

ROAD  PLANNED  THROUGH  TAMAN  NEGARA 

Sahabat  Alam  Malaysia  (SAM  or  Friends  of  the  Earth  Malaysia)  have 
recently  published  details  of  a  project  that  will  destroy  virgin  rainforest 
and  shatter  the  tranquillity  of  one  of  Asia's  best-known  and  most 
important  national  parks,  Taman  Negara.  This  new  concern  follows  a 
controversy  that  developed  over  a  Government  decision  -  now  cancelled 
-  to  build  a  dam  at  Tembeling  which  would  have  affected  an  estimated 
70  %  of  the  lowland  rainforest  in  the  park. 

The  planned  road  will  be  40  km  in  length  and  will  run  from  the 
National  Park  Headquarters  to  the  foot  of  Gunung  Tahan.  It  will  require 
about  40  bridges,  take  two  years  to  build  and  cut  through  forest 
untouched  by  human  development. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  project  is  designed  to  improve  the 
attractiveness  of  the  park  for  tourists,  since  the  road  will  seriously 
undermine  the  park's  main  attraction  -  the  integrity  of  its  habitat. 
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A  Taste  of  Karamay 


An  exciting  snapshot  of  a  wetland  site  in 
north-east  China:  the  author  discusses  his  new 
records  and  the  kind  of  discoveries  that  can  be 
made  in  the  country. 

On  18  June  1985  I  spent  three  hours  birdwatching  at  an  artificial  lake 
near  the  power  station  in  the  Karamay  Oilfield  in  Xinjiang  Autonomous 
Region,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  The  site  is  approximately  46°N, 
85°E,  close  to  the  oil  town  of  Karamay  and  within  300  kms  of  the  border 
with  Kazakhstan  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  It  is  a  desert 
region  with  rocky  outcrops,  dry  ravines,  rock  and  gravel  desert  plains, 
and  saline  flats.  The  dominant,  but  sparse,  natural  vegetation  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  Tamarisk  Tamar ix  scrub.  However,  the  presence 
of  active  oil  extraction  since  the  early  1950s  has,  through  the 
introduction  of  water  by  pipeline,  dramatically  altered  the  environment 
in  some  parts  of  the  area.  Water  is  required  both  for  the  human 
population  (160,000)  and  for  the  oil-extraction  process  and,  as  a  result,  is 
stored  in  reservoirs.  During  use  spillage  and  leakage  occur,  and  in  one 
area  near  the  power  station  such  spillages  appear  to  have  collected  and 
developed  into  a  shallow  lagoon  of  at  least  one  sq  km  with  extensive 
fringing  reedswamp  (dominated  by  Phragmites).  The  lagoon  is  obviously 
shallow,  and  possibly  brackish  or  even  saline.  One  shore  is  bordered  by 
drying  mudflats  with  a  sparse  low  covering  of  Salicornia.  The  other  sides 
are  bordered  by  the  reedswamp  and  a  raised  dyke  crosses  the  site 
allowing  excellent  views  over  the  whole  area.  The  water  is  normally 
permanent,  although  it  can  extend  over  a  wider  area  and  is  almost 
certainly  frozen  from  about  November  to  March. 

I  made  casual  observations  elsewhere  in  the  Karamay  oilfield 
during  the  period  16-19  June  1986  and  this  note  summarises  my 
observations.  A  total  of  30  species  was  recorded. 

The  desert  appeared  to  have  a  very  low  density  of  birds  although 
Bimaculated  Larks  Melanocorypha  bimaculata  were  widespread  and, 
incidentally,  commonly  kept  as  singing  cage  birds.  In  areas  of  tamarisk 
Chinese  Grey  Shrikes  Lanius  sphenocercus  were  found  and  several  Desert 
Lesser  Whitethroats  Sylvius  curruca  minula.  Desert  Wheatears  Oenanthe 
deserti  occurred  in  the  broken  ground  and  were  obviously  holding 
territory.  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  were  found  around 
buildings  and  rigs;  not,  incidentally,  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows  Passer 
montanus  which  are  the  urban  sparrows  throughout  most  of  China.  There 
were  also  a  good  population  of  Common  Swifts  Apus  apus  and  a  few  Barn 
Swallows  Hirundo  rustica,  the  latter  mainly  over  water. 

Pallas'  Sandgrouse  Syrrhaptes  paradoxus  may  well  occur  in  good 
numbers  in  the  outer  desert,  as  several  parties  were  seen  leaving  the 
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lake  shore  in  the  morning.  A  marshy  area  had  a  breeding  population  of 
Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus,  Richard's  Pipits  Anthus 
novaeseelandiae,  and  good  numbers  of  Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  (of 
the  races  leucocephala  and  melanogrisea),  and  Yellow-hooded  (Citrine) 
Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola.  The  wagtails  may  still  have  been  on 
migration,  although  some  males  were  in  song  and  paired.  The  drying 
mudflats  near  the  lake  and  elsewhere  had  breeding  Little  Ringed  and 
Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  dubius  and  C.  alexandrinus,  as  well  as  several 
pairs  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus,  and  more  pipits  and 
wagtails.  A  migrant  Temminck's  Stint  Calidris  temminckii  was  seen  and 
a  single  Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus  cachinnans.  About  30  Common  Terns 
Sterna  hirundo  rested  on  the  mud,  and  fed  like  marsh  terns  Chlidonias 
over  the  lake. 

The  lake  had  a  large  population  of  waterfowl  comprising  at  least  30 
each  of  Red-crested  Pochard  Netta  rufina  and  White-eyed  Pochard 
Aythya  nyroca,  all  paired,  in  addition  to  over  20  Common  Coot  Fulica 
atra,  one  pair  of  Black-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  nigricollis,  and  a  single 
pair  of  Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea.  Most  interesting  were  about 
eight  Marbled  Teal  Marmaronetta  angustirostris,  including  several 
obvious  pairs.  I  had  good  views  down  to  30  metres  including  observations 
of  a  male  apparently  shepherding  two  females  with  much  head-bobbing 
and  occasional  short  rushes.  They  were  less  flighty  than  the  other  duck 
and  preferred  the  reedy  inlets.  This  is  apparently  the  first  record  of  the 
species  for  China,  although  not  unexpected  (Harvey  1986). 


Marbled  Teal  Marmaronetta  angustirostris  (drawing  by  Malcom  Ausden) 

The  reed  beds  had  a  substantial,  apparently  breeding  population  of  Great 
Reed  Warblers  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus,  Paddyfield  Warblers  A. 
agricola,  and  Bearded  Reedlings  Panurus  biarmicus,  while  the  only  raptor 
was  a  (Western)  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  quartering  the  reeds. 
In  a  small  patch  of  scrub  tamarisk  in  the  corner  of  the  marsh,  I  found  an 
Olivaceous  Warbler  Hippolais  pallida  singing  strongly.  Although  probably 
only  a  migrant  this  is  another  new  record  for  China,  both  of  the  species 
and  the  genus  (Harvey  1986).  Finally  the  Oilfield  Hotel  had  an  injured 
immature  Mute  Swan  Cygnus  olor,  which  had  been  found  on  the  lake  the 
previous  autumn  after  having  crashed  into  a  pylon.  Mute  Swans 
reportedly  occur  most  autumns  in  small  numbers. 
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This  is  no  more  than  a  snapshot  of  a  small  part  of  the  Karamay 
area  in  mid-summer.  But  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  predominantly 
Western  Palearctic  influence  and  the  continued  existence  of  the 
enigmatic  Central-Asian  steppe  lake  avifauna,  albeit  in  an  artificial 
habitat.  The  present  rarity  of  shallow,  well-vegetated  lakes  in  the 
north-west  desert  regions  of  China  partly  accounts  for  the  high  density 
and  good  variety  of  birds.  The  region  is  likely  to  be  opened  up 
considerably  for  oil  exploration  and  extraction  in  the  next  decade. 
Inevitably,  further  limited  wetland  habitats  will  be  created  and,  if 
pollution  and  disturbance  can  be  controlled,  the  avifauna,  including  some 
rare  species  such  as  Marbled  Teal,  could  benefit  substantially.  I  have 
made  outline  proposals  to  the  Oil  Corporation  for  conserving  the 
Karamay  lake  and  providing  wildlife-education  facilities  for  local 
children  and  adults.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  be  implemented. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Karamay  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  and 
the  Government  of  Xinjiang  Autonomous  Region  for  permission  to  visit 
this  restricted  area  and  for  making  all  arrangements  for  me.  It  is  a 
small  return  to  be  able  to  put  Karamay  on  China’s  ornithological  map 
with  two  additions  to  the  country's  avifauna. 

References 
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Love  the  Birds  Week 


Dr  Tan  reports  on  China's  successful  campaign  to 
raise  public  awareness  of  the  birds  and  their 
conservation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1981  the  Chinese  Government  decided  that  in  the  spring 
of  each  year  there  would  be  a  week  for  promoting  the  love  of  birds.  This 
would  be  called  "Love  the  Birds  Week'.  It  was  decided  that  the  event 
should  coincide  with  the  season  of  their  reproduction  and  the  time  of 
their  greatest  activity.  It  was  also  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  fixed 
date  because  of  the  tremendous  variation  in  local  conditions  between 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  far  north  in  January,  for  example,  the  temperature  can  drop 
to  minus  40-50° C,  yet  at  the  same  time  in  the  south  it  can  be  anything 
above  0°C.  In  the  south,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the  eggs 
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have  already  hatched  out  and  the  young  birds  are  very  active,  while  in 
the  north  the  birds  have  not  even  entered  the  breeding  season. 
Therefore,  the  30  Provinces,  the  Municipalities,  and  the  Autonomous 
Regions  -  except  Tibet  -  all  fixed  their  own  'Love  the  Birds  Week"  or 
"Love  the  Birds  Month". 

The  "Love  the  Birds  Week"  movement  is  being  promoted  through 
advertising,  and  some  of  the  provinces  and  Autonomous  Regions  have 
chosen  their  own  local  representative  birds.  Some  examples  are  the  Blue 
Eared  Pheasant  Crossoptilon  auritum  in  Ningxia;  the  Mongolian  Lark 
Melanocorypha  mongolica  in  Nei  Mongol;  the  Hilin  provincial  bird  is 
Red-crowned  Crane  Grus  japonensis  while  in  Heilongjiang  it  is  the  Wild 
Swan  Cygnus  cygnus. 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  before  the  "Love  the  Birds  Week"  movement 
began,  China's  ornithological  societies  were  invited  to  meet,  and  were 
urged  to  broadcast  the  campaign  both  in  China  itself  and  overseas.  At 
the  same  time  television  companies  and  newspapers  were  urged  to  cover 
the  "Love  the  Birds  Week",  and  were  fully  briefed  on  the  reasons  for  the 
movement  and  requested  to  use  every  opportunity  to  promote  it. 

Since  1982  was  the  first  year  of  the  campaign,  there  was  a  number 
of  areas  where  it  received  little  or  no  coverage.  However,  in  1983  and 
each  following  spring  it  has  enjoyed  much  more  successful  advertising 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  movement  has  snowballed.  There  are 
many  more  organised  meetings,  special  seminars,  reports,  and  an 
increased  number  of  people  generally  involved  in  its  promotion.  Films 
about  birds  are  shown  in  the  cinemas,  bird  posters  distributed,  and  large 
road-side  posters  displayed.  In  some  cases  bird  movements  have  been 
demonstrated  through  acting  and  dancing;  students  have  made  bird 
boxes,  and  the  post  office  has  issued  bird  stamps. 

After  several  years  of  this  promotion  everyone  is  much  more  aware 
of  the  functions  of  birds  in  the  natural  environment.  For  this  reason, 
people  who  formerly  caught  birds  now  no  longer  do  so.  For  example,  one 
young  person  wrote  saying  that  he  formerly  caught  lots  of  birds  because 
he  mistakenly  believed  they  had  no  use.  After  "Love  the  Birds  Week"  he 
now  knows  that  birds  in  their  natural  state  are  of  great  value,  and  so 
promises  never  to  catch  them  again. 

Because  of  this  wide  dissemination  of  knowledge  about  birds,  the 
nation's  awareness  has  been  improved  and  everyone  now  loves  the  birds. 
We  believe  that  from  now  on  into  the  future  the  birds  of  China  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  flourish. 

Dr  Yao-kuang  Tan,  Secretary  General  of  Ornithological  Society  of  China, 

7  Zhongguancun  Lu,  Haidan,  Beijing,  P.R.  China 
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Bori vli  ...on  the 
of  Bombay 

The  origin  and  interesting  features  of  this  Indian 
National  Park  are  described  by  Humayun  Abdulali. 

The  offshore  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette  in  western  India  are  now 
linked  together,  and  to  the  mainland,  by  several  bridges.  Not  so  long  ago 
they  were  well-wooded  and  provided  forested  slopes  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  Western  Ghats  about  50  km  away  to  the  east.  Bombay  City  is  now 
an  extensive  conurbation  but  a  range  of  hills,  rising  to  4 50  m,  lies  along 
the  centre  of  Salsette  and  holds  three  artificial  lakes  -  Tulsi,  Bihar,  and 
Powai  -  in  the  valley  between  the  hills. 

This  area  constituted  an  ideal  place  for  a  national  park,  and 
representations  made  by  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society  in  the  mid 
1950s  resulted  in  about  90  sq  km  being  so  designated  several  years  later. 
Together  with  the  Nagla  Forest  block  on  the  mainland  across  the  Ulhas 
River  (Bassein  Creek),  the  whole  park  is  now  over  100  sq  km  in  extent. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  continued  development  of  the  surrounding 
areas  the  population  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has  increased 
dramatically  and  encroachment  into  the  park  is  constant.  The  small 
staff  is  thus  unable  to  prevent  the  continual  removal  of  wood. 

The  only  vehicular  access  to  the  park  is  a  single  road  running  from 
north  to  south,  large  areas  remaining  accessible  only  to  walkers  and 
hikers.  Eastern  and  western  highways  that  carry  large  amounts  of  heavy 
traffic  run  parallel  to  the  park  on  either  side  of  the  range  of  hills.  The 
absence  of  any  connection  between  these  two  highways  requires  that 
vehicles  wishing  to  move  from  one  to  the  other  must  make  a  detour  of 
many  miles.  An  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  build  a  link  road 
through  the  park  despite  protests  from  various  sources.  However,  it  was 
eventually  established  that  those  wishing  to  construct  the  road  had  not 
followed  the  correct  legal  procedures,  and  the  decision  was  reversed, 
thus  preserving  the  park  intact. 

More  and  more  people  now  visit  the  locality,  and  though  some 
come  solely  for  recreational  purposes,  a  greater  number  comes  to 
observe  the  park's  wildlife.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  within  the 
municipal  limits  of  Bombay,  and  only  a  few  kilometres  from  the 
city-centre,  one  can  find  Leopard  Panthera  pardus,  Sambhar  Cervus 
unicolor,  Chital  C.  axis,  Muntjac  Muntiacus  muntjak,  Four-horned 
Antelope  Tetracerus  quadricornis,  Indian  Chevrotain  Tragulus  meminna, 
Mugger  Crocodile  Crocodylus  palustris,  Indian  Python  Python  molurus 
and  some  266  species  of  birds.  The  forested  area  is  largely  moist 
deciduous  including  Teak  Tectona  grandis  (Champion  and  Seth's 
Sub-group  3B)  with  remarkable  patches  of  evergreen  and  bamboo.  The 
display  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  involving  over  1000  species  - 
including  those  such  as  Silk  Cotton  Bombax  ceiba  and  Coral  Tree 
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Erythrina  -  provide  seasonal  bursts  of  colour  of  great  beauty. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  Strobilanthus  (Karvi)  which  only  flowers 
every  seven  or  eight  years. 

Until  a  similar  biotope  was  found  in  the  Surat  Dangs  about  160  km 
further  north,  Salsette  Island  constituted  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Indo-Malayan  avifauna,  which  includes  species  such  as  Malabar  Parakeet 
Psittacula  columboides,  Malabar  Trogon  Harpactes  fasciatus,  Malabar 
Lark  Galerida  malabarica,  Malabar  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus 
horsfieldii,  Long-billed  (Loten's)  Sunbird  Nectarinia  lotenia  and 
Crimson-backed  (Small)  Sunbird  N.  minima.  Even  a  slow  drive  with 
occasional  stops  may  reveal  30-40  species  in  a  few  hours  and  when  the 
migrants,  including  wintering  water-birds,  return  the  number  may  easily 
rise  up  to  60  or  more. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  historical  aspects  of  the  park  there  are 
within  the  sanctuary  the  ancient  Buddhist  caves  at  Kanheri,  including 
two  excavated  Chaitya  halls  with  stupas,  dramatic  sculptures,  and  over  a 
hundred  residential  vihara  cells  of  the  monastery. 

Humayun  Abdulali,  75,  Abdul  Rehman  Street,  Bombay  400003,  India. 


More  information  should  be  available  from  the  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society,  Hornbill  House,  Prince  of  Wales  Museum  Grounds,  Bombay, 
India. 

The  Oriental  Bird  Club  hold  copies  of  the  author's  'Checklist  of  the  Birds 
of  Borivli  National  Park'  for  sale,  priced  LI,  including  postage  and 
packing.  (Eds.) 
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Birdwatching  areas 

BALI  BARAT  NATIONAL  PARK,  INDONESIA 

Bastiaan  van  Helvoort  -  Scientific  Officer  of  the  Park  -  presents  a 
detailed  account  of  the  park  and  its  birds  and  suggests  three  possible 
field  trips  a  visitor  might  make. 

The  Bali  Barat  -  literally  meaning  West  Bali  -  National  Park  covers  over 
70,000  ha  of  Bali's  western  third,  together  with  some  6000  ha  of  marine 
biotope,  holding  fine  coral  reefs  of  great  diversity. 

In  the  1930s,  the  extreme  north-western  tip,  then  protected  forest, 
was  already  mentioned  as  an  ideal  site  for  a  biological  research  station 
and  a  suggestion  was  made  to  establish  a  Wildlife  Reserve,  mainly  for 
the  Bali  Tiger  Panthera  tigris  balica,  which  is  now  considered  extinct.  In 
1947  some  20,000  ha  (Prapat  Agung  Peninsula  to  Mt.  Kelatakan)  was 
accorded  the  status  of  nature  reserve.  In  1974,  four  islets  (Menjangan 
Island  of  165  ha  and  three  others  in  the  Gilimanuk  Bay,  totalling  18  ha.) 
were  added  to  the  Reserve.  Eventually,  in  1984,  some  50,000  ha  on  the 
east-west  mountain  ridge,  of  hitherto  protected  forest,  and  the  marine 
area  were  added. 

The  park  is  only  150  km  from  Bali's  International  airport.  The 
ferryport  to  and  from  Java  -  Gilimanuk  -  is  actually  an  enclave  within 
the  Park.  In  fact,  all  overland  tourism  to  and  from  Java  passes  through 
the  Park,  but  both  domestic  and  foreign  tourism  is  still  at  a  relatively 
low  level.  Foreign  tourists  are  almost  all  scuba-divers  bound  for 
Menjangan  Island. 

Gilimanuk  is  not  yet  developed  for  foreign  tourism.  Money  change 
facilities,  western  food,  banks,  etc  are  completely  absent,  and  only  local 
currency,  the  Rupiah,  is  accepted.  Still,  Gilimanuk  has  four  basic  and 
safe  hotels,  all  near  the  mosque.  Additionally,  the  Park  runs  a  simple 
guest  house  at  Labuan  Lalang  hamlet,  from  where  the  boat  to  Menjangan 
Island  leaves  (28  km  east  of  Gilimanuk).  The  management  of  the  coconut 
plantation,  an  enclave  in  the  Park,  has  a  12  double-roomed  hotel  - 
'Margarana  Homestay'  -  at  Teluk  Terima  village,  some  15  km  east  of 
Gilimanuk.  None  of  these  lodgings  has  catering  services,  and  meals  have 
to  be  negotiated  separately.  However,  there  are  plenty  of  'warungs' 
(little  restaurants)  at  the  ferryport,  some  open  24  hours  a  day.  The 
warung  at  the  Teluk  Terima  Guardpost  is  only  a  15  minute  stroll  from 
both  the  Park's  Guesthouse  and  the  Margarana  Homestay.  The  Park's 
head  office  is  located  three  kms  south  of  Gilimanuk  at  the  junction  of 
the  roads  to  Denpasar  and  Singaraja.  Registration,  entrance  permits, 
reservation  of  guesthouse,  guides,  etc.,  can  be  arranged  here. 

The  Prapat  Agung  Peninsula  consists  of  upheaved  limestone  coral 
with  a  core  of  different  material.  The  north-west  (Lampu  Merah)  and 
north-east  tips  (Teluk  Kelor-Batu  Gondang-Teluk  Brumbun)  support 
tree-savanna  (sensu  Mueller-Dombois  &  Ellenberg  1974).  This  vegetation 
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type  consists  of  a  grassy  matrix  of  tall  grass  with  isolated  groups  of 
trees  or  palms  with  their  undergrowth  of  shrubs.  The  dominant  tree 
species  is  'pilang'  Acacia  leucophloea,  which  has  a  smooth,  white  bark 
and  a  flat  crown,  giving  the  landscape  an  Afro-tropical  appearance. 
Other  frequent  trees  include  'intaran'  Azadirachta  indica,  'kemloko' 
Phyllanthus  emblica,  'walikukun'  Schoutenia  ovata,  'tekik'  Albizzia 
lebbekoides,  'talog'  Grewia  koordersii,  'bekol'  Ziziphus  nummularia,  and 
'kesambi'  Schleicheria  oleosa.  In  palm-savanna  (around  the  head  office 
and  at  Banyuwedan)  the  'pilang'  is  replaced  by  palms  as  the  dominant 
tree  -  'lontar'  Borassus  flabellifer  and  'gebang'  Corypha  utan  .  The  main 
vegetation  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  tropical  lowland, 
drought-deciduous  monsoon-forest  of  rather  low  stature,  with  a  very 
dense  undergrowth  of  thorny  lianas.  An  important  tree  species  here  is 
Vitex  pubescens  and  the  widely-dispersed,  emergent  'kepuh'  Stercoelia 
foetida,  whose  large  fruits  attract  many  Hornbills  Bucerotidae.  The 
central  part  of  the  peninsula  is  covered  with  a  moister  forest  type,  more 
or  less  evergreen,  and  about  25  m  high.  'Sawo  kecik'  Manilkara  kauki  is 
still  frequent  here,  though  Bali's  woodcarving  industry  has  virtually 
exhausted  most  other  'sawo  kecik'  tracts  elsewhere.  There  is  a  pure 
stand  of  30  ha  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 

The  lowlands,  including  the  peninsula,  receive  some  1000  mm  of 
rainfall  on  average  per  year,  mostly  in  localized  storms.  The  higher 
parts  have  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  2000-2500  mm.  The  rainy  season 
normally  lasts  from  mid-December  through  to  April,  August  and 
September  being  the  driest  months.  The  north-west  is  the  driest  region 
of  Bali,  the  peninsula  having  only  ephemeral  rivulets,  due  to  the  low 
rainfall  and  the  porosity  of  the  limestone  bedrock. 

As  overnight  stays  in  the  Park  are  not  permitted,  only  daytrips  are 
possible.  I  discuss  only  the  western  part  because  the  eastern  part,  only 
recently  added,  is  still  undeveloped  for  tourists.  A  guide  is  a  necessity, 
especially  in  the  mountains. 

Three  possible  fieldtrips  in  the  park: 

Fieldtrip  1:  Sumber  Klampok-Tegal  Bunder-Prapat  Agung.  From 
Gilimanuk,  take  a  minibus  to  Serririt  or  Singaraja  and  get  off 
approximately  eight  kms  to  the  east  at  the  Sumber  Klampok  Guardpost. 
Directly  opposite  this  Post  is  a  logging  road  which  leads  north  about  two 
km.  The  first  bird  you  will  observe  in  the  village  grove  left  of  the  road 
is  the  Yellow-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  goiavier,  the  bushes  sometimes 
bubbling  with  this  species.  Other  abundant  village  birds  are  the  Ashy 
Tailorbird  Orthotomus  ruficeps,  and  the  Olive-backed  Sunbird  Nectarinia 
jugularis.  In  the  planted  Manilkara  kauki  forest  on  the  left  you  may  hear 
the  Black-naped  Oriole  Oriolus  chinensis,  and  the  Magpie  Robin 
Copsychus  saularis;  note  that  the  Bali  subspecies  amoenus  has  a  black 
abdomen,  unlike  the  bird  illustrated  in  King  et  al.(1975).  You  may  also 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Pied  Fantail  Rhipidura  javanica  tumbling  through 
the  undergrowth.  All  these  birds  are  also  commonly  encountered  in  the 
monsoon  forest. 

Once  you  have  reached  the  open  plain  north  of  the  coconut 
plantation,  you  will  find  the  skies  alive  with  Linchi  Swiftlets  Collocalia 
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linchi  (see  Somadikarta,  1986,  for  separation  from  the  White-bellied 
Swiftlet  C.  esculenta),  Barn  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica,  Crested  Tree 
Swifts  Hemiprocne  longipennis  and  White-breasted  Wood-Swallows 
Artamus  leucorhynchus.  Perched  on  the  shrubs  you  will  certainly  see  the 
Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanius  schach  (the  sub-species  bentet  has  a  grey 
hind-crown,  nape  and  hind-neck  unlike  the  illustration  in  King  et 
ai.(1975)).  Abundant  too,  but  more  difficult  to  observe,  is  the  Striated 
Warbler  Megalurus  palustris,  loudly  calling  its  'vernacular'  name  - 
'tek-tek-ree-od'  The  Collared  Kingfisher  Halcyon  chloris  is  common 
here,  but  you  may  also  see  other  kingfishers:  Sacred  H.  sancta,  a  migrant 
from  Australia,  similar  to  chloris  but  smaller  and  underparts  washed  with 
buffy-brown;  the  sparkling  blue  Javan  H.  cyanoventris;  the  Small  Blue 
Alcedo  coerulescens,  endemic  to  Java,  Bali,  Lombok  and  Kangean;  and 
the  Rufous-backed  Ceyx  rufidorsus.  The  Stork-billed  Kingfisher 
Pelargopsis  capensis  has  also  been  observed  here. 

Both  the  Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus  and  the  Spangled 
Drongo  D.  hottentottus  are  inhabitants  of  the  open  plain  here;  the  latter 
is  more  abundant.  The  Racket-tailed  Treepie  Crypsirina  temia  looking, 
at  first  sight,  more  like  a  Drongo  Dicrurus  than  a  Crow  Corvus,  inhabits 
the  dense  forest  further  north. 

Usually,  one  or  more  Dollarbirds  Eurystomus  orientalis  perch  on 
the  dead  branches  of  solitary  trees.  A  distant  crow  is  probably 
Slender-billed  C.  enca,  although  Large-billed  C.  macrorhynchos  also 
occurs  sometimes.  Clambering  through  the  bushes,  but  more  often  only 
heard,  is  the  Lesser  Coucal  Centropus  bengalensis.  At  dusk  you  may  see 
the  Wandering  Whistling  Duck  Dendrocygna  arcuata  flighting  in,  or  you 
may  hear  the  mellow,  disyllabic  'bu-ek'  call  of  the  Collared  Scops-Owl 
Qtus  bakkamoena  or  the  squealing  'chir-chir'  of  the  Savanna  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  affinis. 

High  above,  the  Crested  Serpent-eagle  Spilornis  cheela  may  be 
seen  soaring,  and  Brahminy  Kites  Haliastur  indus  regularly  cross  this 
plain  from  west  to  east  between  the  two  bays.  Both  of  Bali's  bee-eaters, 
the  Blue-tailed  Merops  philippinus  and  the  Chestnut-headed  M. 
leschenaulti,  frequently  sally  from  the  branches  of  the  kapok-trees  of 
the  abandoned  village  at  the  end  of  the  logging  road.  From  here  you  turn 
left  to  the  coast  for  four  and  a  half  km  through  the  planted  Dalbergia 
latifolia  forest.  The  giant  cage  at  the  turn  was  intended  for  an  early 
Bali  Starling  Leucopsar  rothschildi  breeding  programme  that  was  never 
ultimately  started.  Black-winged  Starling  Sturnus  melanopterus  tertius 
and  Asian  Pied  Starling  S.  contra  are  normally  found  here;  so  too  are 
several  columbids  -  Island  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  bitorquata,  Peaceful 
Dove  Geopelia  striata,  and  Grey-cheeked  Green-Pigeon  Treron 
griseicauda.  Further  on  in  the  forest  you  may  get  a  fleeting  view  of 
Green-winged  Pigeon  Chalcophaps  indica,  or  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  Red 
Cuckoo-Dove  Macropygia  phasianella.  The  soft,  whistling  'piau'  uttered 
at  regular  two  or  three  second  intervals  is  the  Banded  Pitta  Pitta 
guajana,  a  secretive,  ground-dwelling  forest  bird  which  is  often 
overlooked.  It  also  has  a  soft,  more  rolling  'turr'  call,  separated  by  the 
same  intervals,  which  is  probably  made  by  the  juvenile.  The  woodpecker 
drumming  is  probably  the  Fulvous-breasted  Picoides  macei,  but  the 
Common  Goldenback  Dinopium  javanense,  which  often  comes  down  from 
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the  more  moist  forest  in  the  central  peninsula,  is  also  seen.  Off  the  road 
you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea. 


Banded  Pitta  Pitta  guajana  (Drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 


There  used  to  be  the  largest  single  roost  of  Bali  Starling,  right  beside  the 
road,  but  in  April  1986  they  were  no  longer  found  there.  The  distant 
'bultok'  call  is  the  Lineated  Barbet  Megalaima  lineata  which  is  especially 
abundant  in  the  monsoon  forest  of  the  lowlands,  but  occurs  up  to  1600  m 
at  Bedugul  in  central  Bali.  The  endless  'took-took-took'  is  the 
Coppersmith  Barbet  M.  haemacephala  (the  Java/Bali  subspecies  rosea 
has  the  yellow  patches  on  the  head  of  the  mainland  birds  replaced  by 
bright  red). 

After  six  and  a  half  km  from  the  guardpost,  you  will  reach  the 
coast.  To  the  north  is  a  guardpost  and  secondary  growth  behind  the 
Spinifex  vegetation  on  the  beachwall.  To  the  south  there  is  some 
mangrove,  and  an  extensive  reef-flat  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  ferry  port  is  visible.  Along  the  beach,  in 
addition  to  Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos,  one  may  encounter 
the  resident  Malaysian  Plover  Charadrius  peronii,  the  Greater 
Sand-Plover  C.  leschenaulti,  Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola,  and  the 
Grey-tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes.  A  pair  of  Beach  Thick-knees 
Esacus  magnirostris  used  to  occupy  the  Gilimanuk  Bay,  the  species  still 
breeding  near  Labuan  Lalang.  Until  1984,  three  to  six  Lesser  Adjutants 
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Leptoptilos  javanicus  foraged  on  the  reef-flats  at  low  tide,  and  roosted 
nearby.  Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  is  common  here,  while  the 
Whimbrel  N.  phaeopus  is  a  regular  visitor.  Also  commonly  occurring  are 
the  Little  Heron  Butorides  striatus,  and  both  the  black  and  the  white 
phases  of  the  Pacific  Reef-Egret  Egretta  sacra. 

Over  the  Bali  Strait  flocks  of  the  Great  Crested  Tern  Sterna  bergii 
are  seen,  and  other  Terns  you  may  expect  here  are  Little  S.  albifrons, 
Black-naped  S.  sumatrana,  Roseate  S.  dougallii,  Common  S.  hirundo, 
Bridled  S.  anaethetus,  Lesser  Crested  S.  bengalensis,  Whiskered 
Chlidonias  hybridus,  White-winged  C.  leucopterus,  and  Gull-billed 
Gelochelidon  nilotica.  The  most  likely  Frigatebird  you  may  encounter 
here  in  the  late  afternoon  is  the  Lesser  Fregata  ariel,  although  the 
Greater  F.  minor  is  quite  common  here  too.  Rare,  but  recorded  for  Bali, 
is  the  Christmas  Island  Frigatebird  F.  andrewsi. 


Bali  Starling  Leucopsar  rothschildi  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 


The  Brown  Booby  Sula  leucogaster,  can  be  regularly  seen,  and  the 
Red-footed  Booby  S.  sula  is  recorded  off  north  Bali  at  Singaraja.  Two 
other  rare  sea-birds  are  the  Brown  Noddy  Anous  stolidus  and  the 
White-capped  Noddy  A.  minutus.  Note  that  you  will  have  to  walk  back 
seven  km  if  you  have  not  arranged  to  be  picked  up  by  a  boat  from 
Gilimanuk. 

Fieldtrip  II  starts  also  at  Sumber  Klampok  Guardpost  and  follows 
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the  logging  road  for  about  two  and  a  half  km.  You  need  a  guide  to  find 
the  patrol-trail  due  north  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  to  the  north 
coast  (Teluk  Kelor  Bight),  in  total  some  11  km.  This  is  the  Bali  Starling 
area.  It  is  best  to  arrange  a  boat  to  come  from  Labuan  Lalang.  On  the 
way  back  by  boat  you  can  snorkel  amongst  the  magnificent  coral  reefs  at 
Menjangan  Island.  On  the  island  is  a  population  of  the  all-yellow 
Lemon-bellied  White-eye  Zosterops  chloris,  which  has  a  wide  distribution 
over  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Java  and  Banda  Seas  but  never  occurs  on 
the  larger  landmasses  (even  though  the  island  is  only  separated  from  the 
peninsula  by  a  300  m  wide  channel).  When  disembarking  at  the  Labuan 
Lalang  jetty,  look  for  the  Black-thighed  Falconet  Microhierax 
fringillarius  that  often  chases  the  swarms  of  dragonflies  there. 

Fieldtrip  III  is  a  rigorous  walk,  as  it  crosses  the  mountains  (Mt. 
Kelatakan)  and  rises  up  to  530  m,  then  drops  to  325  m  and  climbs  again 
to  610  m.  At  the  end  there  is  a  five  km  road  which  starts  at  the  tarmac 
'lontar'  or  'Fanpalm'  shelter,  300  m  east  of  the  Head  Office.  A  guide  is 
essential.  Alternatively,  start  from  the  microwave  station,  saving  the 
five  km  walk  by  arranging  a  car  or  motorcycle.  It  leads  you  through 
relatively  undisturbed  sub-montane  rainforest.  You  have  a  good  chance 
of  seeing  the  Wreathed  Hornbill  Rhyticeros  undulatus,  the  Greater 
Racket-tailed  Drongo  D.  paradiseus,  Small  and  Scarlet  Minivets 
Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus  and  P.  flammeus  and  various  other  species. 

There  are  three  watch-towers:  one  on  Menjangan  Island;  one  two 
km  from  the  Goris  Guardpost  (recommended,  good  views);  and  the  other 
four  km  from  Labuan  Lalang. 

Finally,  other  good  birdwatching  sites  on  Bali  include  the  three 
mountain  lakes  -  Bratan,  Tamblingan  and  Buyan  -  and  the  adjacent 
mouintains  up  to  2000  m  near  Bedugul  in  central  Bali.  A  good  wader 
location  is  the  Suwung-Pesanggrahan  area,  some  ten  km  south  of  the 
capital,  Denpasar.  In  October  and  November  the  extreme  north-west  tip 
of  the  Prapat  Agung  Peninsula  (at  the  Lampu  Merah  Guardpost)  is  a  good 
site  from  which  to  observe  migrating  raptors. 
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Reviews 


ABDULAU,  H.  <5c  PANDAY,  J.D.  1978.  Checklist  of  the  Birds  of  Delhi, 
Agra  and  Bharatpur.  Pp  17;  1  map.  BHNS,  Rs3. 

ABDUL ALI,  H.  1981.  Checklist  of  the  birds  of  Maharashtra.  Pp  16;  1 

map.  BHNS.  Rs4. 

ABDUL  ALI,  H.  1981.  Checklist  of  the  birds  of  Borivli  National  Park. 

Pp  10;  1  map.  BHNS. 

The  three  checklists  follow  the  same  format:  a  sketch  map  of  the  area 
on  the  inside-front  cover,  followed  by  a  short  introduction  to  the 
systematic  lists,  then  the  lists  themselves.  They  share  the  same 
sequence  as  'A  synopsis  of  the  birds  of  India  and  Pakistan'  by  Ripley. 
Each  species  is  preceded  by  a  serial  number  corresponding  to  a  number  in 
the  latter  publication,  and  also  in  Ali  &  Ripley's  book  'Handbook  of  the 
birds  of  India  and  Pakistan'.  Scientific  names  are  presented  in  trinomial 
form.  Hindi  names  are  a  useful  inclusion  in  the  Delhi  list.  The  species 
names  are  followed  by  abbreviations  referring  to  status  and  abundance. 
In  the  Maharashtra  list  however,  these  refer  only  to  Bombay  and  the 
surrounding  area  of  Konkan  up  to  the  top  of  the  Western  Ghats.  The  use 
of  brackets  and  asterisks  enables  the  reader  to  establish  separate 
sub-lists,  in  the  first  checklist  for  Delhi  and  Agra/Bharatpur 
respectively,  and  in  the  second  for  Bombay/Konkan,  the  Deccan,  and  the 
state's  southern  extremity.  The  Borivli  list  is  essentially  an  abstract  of 
the  Maharashtra  list,  dealing  with  species  confined  to  the  park,  together 
with  a  useful  introduction  to  it. 

These  three  slim  checklists  provide  an  admirable  summary  of 
information  enabling  those  bird-watching  in  the  area  to  appreciate 
quickly  the  likelihood  of  seeing  a  particular  species,  and  to  assess  the 
importance  of  their  observations.  In  the  areas  covered  they  would  form 
a  useful  companion  to  Ali  &  Ripley's  'Pictorial  guide  to  the  birds  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent'  for  those  who  cannot  afford  -  in  terms  of  money  or 
weight  -  to  have  the  major  works  with  them. 

Paul  Jepson 


All  three  checklists  are  available  for  sale  from  the  OBC,  priced  £1  per 
checklist  including  postage.  (Eds) 
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Announcements  -  Requests 

Cheng  Checklist  available 

The  'Distributional  list  of  Chinese  birds'  by  Cheng  Tso-hsin  (1976) 
reviewed  in  OBC  Bulletin  3:26-27  will  be  superceded  in  December  by  'A 
synopsis  of  the  avifauna  of  China'.  This  new  work  by  Cheng  is  in  English 
and  covers  1186  species  (compared  with  1166  in  the  1976  book).  It  will 
be  available  from  Science  Press,  137  Chaoyangmennei  Street,  Beijing, 
China  for  US$69,  including  packing  and  surface  postage. 

1986  Pheasant  Symposium 

The  3rd  International  Pheasant  Symposium  was  held  in  the  city  of  Chieng 
Mai,  northern  Thailand  in  the  last  week  of  January,  and  attracted  some 
110  delegates  from  18  countries. 

The  standard  of  papers  presented  was  extremely  high  and  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  from  general  conservation,  destruction  of 
habitats,  captive  breeding  -  with  all  its  facets,  to  re-introduction  and  its 
associated  problems.  Kamal  Islam  gave  a  very  polished  and  constructive 
paper  on  his  studies  of  the  Western  Tragopan  Tragopan  melanocephaius 
in  Pakistan.  Then  Marcelo  Caleda,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  public, 
gave  a  good  presentation  of  his  initial  work  on  the  Palawan 
Peacock-Pheasant  Polyplectron  emphanum  in  the  Philippines.  David 
Rimlinger  from  San  Diego  Zoo  was  able  to  couple  his  paper  on  the 
Chinese  Monal  Lophophorus  lhuysii  in  captivity  with  some  new  slides, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Chinese,  showing  the  birds  in  full  display  (the 
Chinese  Monal  held  in  San  Diego  are  the  only  birds  in  captivity  outside  of 
China). 

The  highlight  of  the  whole  event  was  the  attendance,  and  papers 
presented,  by  a  delegation  from  China.  Dr  Liu  Rusun  talked  about  their 
research  on  the  Brown  Eared  Pheasant  Crossoptilon  mantchuricum,  and 
Dr  Zheng  Guangmei  presented  a  marvellous  paper  on  Cabot's  Tragopan 
Tragopan  caboti.  The  former  was  accompanied  by  a  video,  and  the  latter 
by  some  unique  slides  of  the  birds  in  the  wild. 

Red  necked  Falcon:  Information  Needed 

Information  is  sought  concerning  current  occurrence  and  breeding  of  the 
Red-necked  Falcon  Falco  chicquera  in  the  Asian  portion  of  its  range. 
Reports  suggest  that  this  species  is  scarce  and  local  in  Africa,  with 
specialised  breeding-habitat  requirements. 

Reports  that  it  is  more  common  and  widespread  in  the  Indian 
Subcontinent  are  now  30  years  old,  or  more.  Recent  enquiries  by  Rishad 
Naoroji,  William  Clark,  and  Paul  Spitzer  suggest  a  rare  and  possibly 
threatened  status  is  more  likely,  even  in  its  former  stronghold  on  the 
Deccan  Plateau  (Madhya  Pradesh  and  environs). 

Persons  with  relevant  observations  are  urged  to  write  to  Mr  Rishad 
Naoroji,  Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  Hornbill  House,  Shahid  Bhagat 
Singh  Road,  Bombay  400  023. 

(ICBP  World  Working  Group  on  Birds  of  Prey  Newsletter  No. 3,  Feb.  1986) 
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Help  with  BOU  Kashmir  Checklist 

We  are  preparing  an  annotated  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Kashmir  to  be 
produced  in  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union  checklist  series.  The  area 
to  be  covered  is  the  whole  of  3ammu  and  Kashmir  State,  including  Gilgit, 
Hunza,  Baltistan,  Chilas,  Muzaffarabad,  Ladakh,  Zanskar,  Rupshu, 
Kashmir  Valley,  Punch,  Rjasi,  Udhampur,  Mirpur,  Jammu,  and  Kathua. 

In  order  that  this  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible  we  would 
be  grateful  to  receive  any  bird  records  from  the  area  described  above; 
recent  or  old  records  are  equally  acceptable.  Some  areas  are 
poorly-known  and  have  virtually  no  published  records  -  the  Jammu  area, 
for  example.  Full  acknowledgement  will  be  given  for  records  received. 

Send  all  records  to:  Dr  P.  R.  Holmes,  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Pembroke  Place,  Liverpool,  L3  3QA,  UK,  or  Dr  A.  3.  Parr, 
Institute  of  Food  Research,  Colney  Lane,  Norwich,  Norfolk,  NR4  7UA, 
UK. 

New  Contact  in  Bangkok 

For  many  years,  Dr  Boonsong  Lekagul  has  kindly  offered  visiting 
birdwatchers  the  use  of  his  house  in  Bangkok  as  a  contact  point.  Sadly, 
however,  Dr  Boonsong  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  this  practice  due  to 
his  ill  health,  and  observers  who  require  information  or  who  wish  to  file 
their  records  are  asked  instead  to  write  or  telephone,  either  Philip  Round 
or  Uthai  Treesucon,  at  the  Centre  for  Wildlife  Research,  Mahidol 
University,  Rama  VI  Road,  Bangkok  10400.  (Telephone  246-0063, 
Extension  431) 

(Contributed  by  Philip  Round.) 

Help  in  Search  for  more  Gurney's  Pittas 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  breeding  pair  of  Gurney's  Pitta  in  southern 
Thailand  in  3une  1986  (see  'News  &  Views')  brings  renewed  hope, 
especially  as  illegal  bird  trappers  have  since  reported  that  the  species, 
though  very  scarce,  still  occurs  elsewhere  in  patches  of  secondary  scrub 
jungle.  The  preliminary  indications  are  that  Gurney's  Pitta  may  frequent 
areas  where  bamboos  and  rattans  predominate,  possibly  even  including 
old,  overgrown  rubber  plantations,  close  to  permanent  streams  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  remaining  primary  forests  of  the  hill  slopes.  Such  areas 
also  support  the  common  Blue-winged  and  Hooded  Pittas  as  well  as 
(according  to  the  same  bird  trappers)  Giant  Pitta. 

While  the  Royal  Thai  Forest  Department  is  taking  steps  to  protect 
the  site  of  discovery,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  locate  additional  such 
areas.  Birdwatchers  who  may  be  interested  in  checking  patches  of 
lowland  scrub  jungle  within  the  known  range  of  Gurney's  Pitta  are  asked 
to  contact  either  Dr  Nigel  Collar  at  the  International  Council  for  Bird 
Preservation  or  Philip  Round  at  the  Centre  for  Wildlife  Research, 
Mahidol  University,  Bangkok. 

(Contributed  by  Philip  Round.) 
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Records  Wanted  from  Western  Himalayas 

I  am  preparing  an  up-to-date  checklist  of  the  birds  of  the  Western 
Himalayas  of  India.  I  would  like  to  obtain  information  from  birdwatchers 
who  have  visited  that  region  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  area  that 
I  propose  to  cover  is  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  the  1000  m  contour  of 
the  Himalayan  front-ranges  and  to  the  north-east  by  the  crest  of  the 
Great  Himalayan  range,  and  runs  from  the  present  line  of  control 
between  India  and  Pakistan  to  the  watershed  between  the  Yamuna  and 
Ganges  catchment  areas.  In  practical  terms  this  means  the  state  of 
Himachal  Pradesh  and  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  excluding 
Ladakh.  The  approximate  boundaries  are  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map. 


The  information  that  I  would  like  to  obtain  consists  of  species  lists  with 
details  of  dates  and  localities,  including  latitude  and  longitude.  Exact 
altitude  records  would  also  be  appreciated.  Everyone  contributing 
information  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  resulting  publication.  I  hope 
that  the  checklist  will  provide  a  guide  to  the  possible  species  to  be  seen 
in  the  Western  Himalayas  for  the  increasing  number  of  birdwatchers 
visiting  this  relatively  accessible  part  of  the  mountains. 

Two  species  in  which  I  am  particularly  interested  are  the  Common 
Wood-Pigeon  Columba  palumbus  and  the  Red-browed  Finch  Callacanthis 
burtoni,  both  of  which  show  a  very  erratic  and  fragmented  distribution.  I 
should  be  grateful  for  information  on  sightings  of  either  species 
anywhere  in  the  Himalayas.  In  addition  to  dates  and  localities  I  would 
also  appreciate  any  notes  on  habitat,  altitude  and  food.  I  hope  to 
prepare  a  short  note  on  the  current  status  of  these  species  in  the 
Himalayas.  Please  address  all  correspondence  to: 

Anthony  J.  Gaston,  30  Dufferin  Road,  Ottawa  KIM  2A8,  Canada. 
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Taiwan's  Bird  Society 

The  Taichung  Bird  Society  was  established  in  1975,  and  has  110  members, 
who  hold  regular  weekly  meetings  and  participate  in  various 
conservation-orientated  projects.  Of  153  species  possibly  breeding  in 
Taiwan,  the  Society  has  recorded  100  species  since  the  inception  of  its 
breeding  bird  project  in  1982.  It  has  also  undertaken  bird  surveys  of  both 
coastal  and  montane  sites  and  cooperated  with  the  Wild  Bird  Society  of 
Japan  and  the  Korean  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wild  Animals  to 
organise  the  East  Asian  Bird  Protection  Conference.  This  has  had 
notable  success  with  two  migratory  species  -  Grey-faced  Buzzard 
Butastur  indicus  and  Tiger  Shrike  Lanius  tigrinus. 

The  Society's  members  receive  a  monthly  bulletin  written  in 
Chinese  and  can  take  advantage  of  a  birdwatching  guide  service.  Anyone 
wishing  to  learn  more  about  the  Society  and  its  work  should  write  to: 
Taichung  Bird  Study  Group,  No.  14  San  Min  Road,  Sec.  I,  400  Taichung, 
Taiwan,  R.O.C.  Tel.  (042)  625108. 

Thailand  Bird  Guide  Production 

Photographs  o:  the  following  species  would  be  much  appreciated  for  use 
by  artists  of  the  new  Thailand  Bird  Field  Guide: 

Cuculus  varius,  Cuculus  fugax  (adult  C.  F.  nisicolor),  Cue  ulus 
micropterus  (Immature),  Cuculus  poliocephalus  (immature),  Cuculus 
canorus  bakeri  (adult  plus  immature),  Cuculus"  saturatus  (immature), 
Batrachostomus  auritus,  Eurostopodus  temminckii,  Collocalia  esculenta, 
Apus  acuticauda,  Harpactes  orrhophaeus  (both  sexes),  Pitta  ellioti  (both 
sexes),  Mirafra  javanica,  Alauda  gulgula  herberti,  Coracina  striata 
sumatrensis  (male  and  female),  Aegithina  viridissima  (female),  Sitta 
formosa,  Yuhina  humilis,  Garrulax  merulinus,  Paradoxornis 
atrosuperciliaris,  Erithacus  pectoralis  (female,  face  pattern),  Cinclidium 
frontale  (both  sexes),  Hodgsonius  phaenicuroides,  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus, 
Saxicola  jerdoni  (male  and  female),  Zoothera  inTerpres,  Turdus  feae  (both 
sexes),  Turdus  ruficollis  ruficollis  (all  plumages),  Turdus  ruficollis 
atrogularis  (all  plumages),  Abroscopus  albogularis,  Orthotomus  ruficeps 
(both  sexes),  Graminicola  bengalensis,  Cettia  pallidipes,  Cettia 
flavolivacea,  Cettia  major,  Bradypterus  taesanowskius,  Bradypterus 
luteoventris,  Bradypterus  seebohmi,  Muscicapa  williamsoni,  Ficedula 
dumetoria  (female),  Niltava  davidi~  (both  sexes),  Niltava  vivida  (both 
sexes),  Cyornis  concreta,  Muscicapella  hodgsonii  (both  sexes),  Saroglossa 
spilopteTa  (female),  Anthreptes  rhodolaema  (female),  Nectarinia 
calcostetha  (female),  Aethopyga  ignicauda  (female),  Aethopyga 
mystacalis  (female),  Arachnothera  crassirostris  (face  pattern), 
Prionochilus  thoracicus  (both  sexes),  Prionochilus  percussus  (female), 
Carpodacus  eos  (male),  Coccothraustes  affinis  (both  sexes),  Eophona 
migratoria  (both  sexes),  Emberiza  tristrami  (both  sexes). 

Please  send  any  material  to  Philip  Round,  Centre  for  Wildlife  Research, 
Department  of  Zoology,  Mahidol  University,  Rama  VI  Road,  Bangkok 
10400,  Thailand. 
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NHBS  Catalogue 

A  new  catalogue  for  autumn/winter  1986  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Natural  History  Book  Service  (NHBS).  It  offers  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  books  on  birds,  other  fauna,  and  flora  and  stocks  a  good 
range  of  titles  on  the  oriental  region. 

NHBS  has  a  strong  interest  in  conservation  and  features  an  appeal 
for  a  conservation  cause  in  each  issue.  It  also  carries  a  list  of  clubs  and 
societies  which  may  be  of  interest  to  catalogue  users. 

OBC  is  grateful  for  the  help  NHBS  has  given  the  Club  during  1986. 

Asian  Wetlands  Inventory 

The  Spring  issue  of  the  Bulletin  (OBC  Bulletin  3:  21-32)  carried  a  short 

article  on  the  Asian  Wetlands  Inventory,  an  international  project 

co-sponsored  by  IUCN,  ICBP,  and  IWRB,  and  funded  by  the  World 

Wildlife  Fund.  The  article  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  project,  and 
requested  help  from  OBC  members. 

The  International  Coordinator  (D.A.S.)  has  recently  returned  from 
a  six-months  trip  to  south  and  east  Asia,  during  which  he  was  able  to 
establish  many  new  contacts,  appoint  National  Coordinators,  and 
encourage  the  setting  up  of  informal  Wetland  Working  Groups  or  Wetland 
Committees  in  18  of  the  24  countries  under  consideration.  Great 

interest  was  shown  in  the  project  almost  everywhere,  and  in  several 
countries,  notably  Indonesia,  Japan,  Malaysia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  and  Thailand,  it  has  been  an  incentive  to  produce  a  proper 
National  Wetlands  Inventory  which  will  go  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  International  version. 

In  general,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  available  on  the 
wetland  resources  of  Asia  and  by  pooling  it  together  we  can  build  up  a 
very  detailed  picture  of  the  location  and  type  of  the  wetlands,  their 
economic  values,  and  the  threats  to  which  they  are  exposed.  However, 
in  many  cases,  we  have  only  a  sketchy  indication  of  the  importance  of 
the  sites  for  wildlife,  and  we  therefore  have  difficulty  in  evaluating 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature  conservation.  The  mid-winter 
waterfowl  counts  being  organized  in  the  Indian  Subcontinent,  Burma,  and 
Thailand  in  January  1987,  and  a  number  of  ongoing  wetland  and 
waterfowl  surveys  in  south-east  Asia  and  Indonesia  should  help  a  great 
deal,  but  there  will  still  be  many  sites  for  which  we  have  little,  if  any, 
data  on  the  birds  and  other  wildlife  present. 

Already,  several  OBC  members  have  offered  to  give  considerable 
assistance  in  the  Inventory,  and  will  be  completing  the  four-page 
Wetland  Data  Sheet  for  the  sites  they  have  visited,  or  are  about  to  visit. 
However,  even  those  members  reluctant  to  tackle  complicated  data 
sheets  can  help  by  sending  in  copies  of  their  notes  on  observations  of 
waterfowl  in  Asia.  They  are  particularly  urged  to  send  in  any 
information  they  may  have  on  wetlands  and/or  waterfowl  in  Bhutan, 
Kampuchea,  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Mongolia, 
and  Vietnam  (the  six  countries  in  which  there  is  still  no  National 
Coordinator  or  Wetland  Working  Group  for  the  project).  It  is  anticipated 
that  National  Coordinators  will  be  appointed  in  Mongolia  and  Vietnam  in 
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the  near  future,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  will  get  much  new 
information  out  of  the  other  four  countries. 

Full  credit  will  be  given  to  all  contributors,  and  their  material  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  relevant  National  Coordinators  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Inventories. 

Derek  A.  Scott,  International  Coordinator,  Asian  Wetlands  Inventory,  c/o 
IWRB,  Slimbridge,  Gloucester  GL2  7BX. 

Winter  Waterfowl  Counts  inAsia 

If  you  are  planning  to  visit  wetlands  in  Pakistan,  India,  Sri  Lanka, 
Bangladesh,  Burma  or  Nepal  this  winter  then  read  on. 

For  the  first  time  ever  simultaneous  counts  of  waterfowl  (including 
large  waterbirds  and  waders)  are  planned  in  the  region.  They  will  take 
place  throughout  January  1987  and  anyone  can  contribute.  Further 
details  were  published  in  OBC  Bulletin  3:  32. 

ICBP  Conservation  Expedition  Competition 

In  1986/87,  the  International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  will  again  be 
running  a  Conservation  Expedition  Competition  to  encourage  more 
conservation-  based  ornithological  research  abroad.  The  competition  is 
open  to  university  or  other  ornithological  teams  and  ICBP  will  contribute 
up  to  US$1000  to  each  of  the  best  two  proposals  and  may  provide  letters 
of  endorsement  and  management  support  to  the  runners-up. 

To  enter  the  competition,  a  project  proposal  must  be  submitted  to 
the  ICBP  Secretariat  not  later  than  31  January  1987  and  awards  will  be 
announced  at  the  end  of  March.  Full  details  are  provided  in  a  guide  to 
the  competition  which  can  be  obtained  from  ICBP,  219c  Huntingdon 
Road,  Cambridge  CB3  ODL,  UK,  price  L3.00  inc.  postage. 

A  Pheasant  Trek  in  Nepal 

Following  the  success  of  a  similar  trek  in  1983,  the  World  Pheasant 
Association,  in  conjunction  with  Mountain  Travel  Nepal  and  ExplorAsia 
Ltd.,  are  planning  another  expedition  to  the  Pipar  area  of  Nepal,  north  of 
Pokhara,  in  April  (12-28)  1987. 

The  expedition  will,  once  again,  carry  out  an  up-to-date  census  of 
the  pheasant  population  in  the  area  and  is  designed  to  emphasise  the 
importance  and  need  for  protection  of  the  area. 

All  arrangements  in  Nepal  are  in  the  hands  of  Mountain  Travel,  and 
the  trek  preparations  will  be  personally  supervised  by  the  founder,  Lt. 
Col.  J.O.M.  Roberts.  For  full  details,  please  contact:  ExplorAsia  Ltd., 
13  Chapter  Street,  London  SW1P  4NY. 
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To  the  Editor 

Since  so  little  has  been  published  in  English  about  ornithology  in  Sichuan, 
I  thought  that  the  following  would  be  of  interest  to  OBC  members.  I  was 
in  this  province  of  south-west  China  from  26  September  until  13  October 
1985.  My  profession  allowed  little  time  for  birdwatching  but  I  did  make 
a  few  observations  of  note  and  also  learnt  something  of  current 
ornithological  publications  in  the  province. 

To  start  with  the  literature,  a  list  of  the  birds  of  Sichuan  appears 
as  part  of  a  list  of  the  province's  vertebrate  animals  in  Volume  1  of  a 
projected  five-volume  work  under  the  title  Sichuan  Fauna  Economica. 
The  volume  is  published  by  the  Chengdu  Biology  Institute  (Academia 
Sinica,  Chengdu,  Sichuan,  P.R.C.)  and  sells  for  2.47  yuan.  It  is  a  second 
edition  (printing?)  dated  1982,  and  first  appeared  in  1980.  There  are  two 
editors  and  eleven  authors  listed  in  English,  in  an  otherwise  all-Chinese 
text  -  apart  from  the  scientific  names.  One  of  the  authors  and  a  leading 
ornithologist  of  the  province  is  Li  Gui  Yuan  of  the  Sichuan  Agricultural 
College  (Ya'an,  Sichuan,  P.R.C.).  His  is  the  list  of  571  avian  species 
found  on  pages  96  to  145.  It  was  completed  and  ready  for  the  printer  in 
1978.  Since  then  about  twenty  new  birds  have  been  added  to  the 
province's  avifauna,  seven  of  which  are  listed  by  Zhang  Junfan  (1984, 
Sichuan  3.  Zool.  3(2):  15-16.  (The  Sichuan  3.  Zool.  started  up  in  1981, 
and  includes  a  number  of  papers  on  birds,  more  recently  with  summaries 
in  English.) 

Zhang  is  the  senior  author  of  a  paper  on  the  birds  of  Chengdu  city 
and  its  suburbs  (3.  Sichuan  Univ.  Natural  Science  Edition  1985(2):  78-87). 
The  paper  lists  226  species  and  8  sub-species  collected  from  Chengdu  and 
environs  since  1954.  To  these  have  to  be  added  six  species  recorded  by 
other  authors.  Skins  of  only  these  six  are  missing  from  the  university 
collection.  Of  the  240  forms,  forty-six  are  residents,  thirty-four  summer 
visitors,  eighty-one  winter  visitors,  and  seventy-nine  migrants.  The  list 
is  annotated  with  the  months  the  species  are  present,  with  (where 
appropriate)  extreme  dates. 

As  regards  observations,  I  have  little  worthy  of  print  except  a 
Sanderling  Calidris  alba,  seen  on  28  September  1985  at  about  3,800 
metres  on  the  Qinghai-Tibetan  plateau  (at  103°03'E  and  32°59'W),  which 
appears  to  be  the  first  record  for  Sichuan.  The  bird  was  in  dazzling 
white  plumage  and  alongside  were  two  Temminck's  Stints  C. 
temminckii.  Of  greater  interest  than  the  stints  were  two  Black-necked 
Cranes  Grus  nigricollis  at  the  same  location  -  the  southern  end  of  the 
Ruo-er-gai  (=  Zoige)  country  high-altitude  "grasslands".  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  known  Sichuan  breeding  location  for  this  bird  (letters  from  Wu 
Zhikang  and  Wang  Youhui  (together)  and  from  Li  De  Hao). 

If  they  have  time,  ornithologists  can  find  the  bird  markets  of 
scientific  value  as  well  as  cultural  interest.  There  are  two  in  Chengdu 
(open  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays)  and  one  in  Guanxian  (open  on  Sundays 
and  possibly  another  day). 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  market  birds?  The  Canaries  Serinus 
canaria  and  Budgerigars  Melopsittacus  undulatus  can  presumably  only  be 
bred  in  captivity.  The  rest  must  be  caught  from  the  wild  and,  indeed, 
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whenever  I  asked,  this  was  the  answer  I  got.  Most  species  are  probably 
recently  caught,  but  many  of  the  Hwameis  Garrulax  canorus  and  Derbian 
Parakeets  Psittacula  derbiana  are  probably  exceptions  to  this. 

I  also  visited  the  zoo  and  found  many  local  species  including 
Pallas's  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus,  five  Palearctic  and  one 
Afro-tropical  cranes,  Oriental  White  Stork  Ciconia  (ciconia)  boyciana, 
Chinese  Monal  Lophophorus  lhuysii,  and  a  range  of  passerines  including 
the  Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae,  Greater  Necklaced 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  pectoralis  and  Rusty-cheeked  Scimitar-Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys.  Zhang  Junfan,  an  Associate  Professor  at  the 
Biology  Department,  Sichuan  University,  Chengdu,  Sichuan  helped  with 
these  identifications.  He  can  be  contacted  at  the  above  address. 

Lastly,  the  traditional  medicine  market  (near  the  north  train 
station)  is  worth  a  visit.  Here  on  3,  6  and  12  October  the  following  were 
seen  hanging  up  dead:  one  Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus,  two  vultures, 
almost  certainly  Cinereous  Vultures  Aegypius  monachus,  one  eagle, 
almost  certainly  a  Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos,  and  several  birds 
which  were  either  small  "eagles"  or  "buzzards"  (these  were  hanging  out 
of  reach  of  proper  examination).  There  was  also  the  wing  of  an 
accipiter,  probably  Accipiter  gentilis,  and  another,  complete  accipitrid, 
probably  a  Black  Baza  Aviceda  leuphotes.  In  the  street  I  met  a  boy  with 
a  recently-dead  Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo,  from  which  he  had  cut 
three  of  the  toes. 

Birds  of  prey  are  of  supposed  medicinal  value  only  for  their  heads 
and  feet.  (For  an  account  of  "avian  drugs"  in  Chinese  medicine,  see 
Bernard  E.  Read's  paper  reprinted  in  1932  from  the  Peking  Natural 
History  Bulletin  6(4).)  Three  skins  of  Lady  Amherst's  Pheasant 
Chrysolophus  amherstiae  were  also  for  sale,  no  doubt  with  ornamental 
use  in  mind. 

Jeffrey  Boswall,  Birdswell,  Wraxall,  Bristol  BS19  1JZ,  United  Kingdom. 


Whilst  observing  our  first  Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus  in  Nepal  in 
March  1986,  my  wife  and  I  were  surprised  to  note  that  it  had  a  bright  red 
iris.  This  feature  was  shown  by  all  the  Ashy  Drongos  which  we 
subsequently  saw  well,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  readily 
available  field  guides.  As  it  might  be  a  useful  additional  feature  for 
distinguishing  between  Ashy  and  Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus 
(which  has  a  dark  brown  iris),  it  seems  worth  drawing  to  wider  attention. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  feature  varied  with  age  or 
according  to  race. 

A.  H.  J.  Harrop,  16  Yeo  Close,  Efford,  Plymouth  PL3  6ER. 
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Recent  Reports 

These  are  largely  unconfirmed  reports.  We  urge  that  full  details  be 
supplied  to  relevant  regional  organisations  in  due  course. 

BURMA 

In  February,  there  were  three  new  records  for  Central  Burma,  reported 
by  P.  Dubois.  A  single  Long-billed  Plover  Charadrius  placidus  was  found 
near  Mandalay  on  the  9th,  two  Radde's  Warblers  Phylloscopus  schwarzi 
at  Maymyo  on  6-7th,  and  at  Mingouin  on  the  9th  another  four  Radde's 
Warblers  and  a  single  Blyth's  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum. 


HONG  KONG 

This  spring  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  record  for  new  species  with 
six  firsts  being  added  to  the  territory's  list.  A  Rock  Bunting  Emberiza 
cia  at  Chung  Horn  Kok  on  3  March  was  a  first,  while  a  Common 
Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  of  the  eastern  race  tristis,  and  a 
Blyth's  Reed  Warbler,  both  trapped  at  Mai  Po  on  the  16  and  31  March 
respectively,  were  new  for  eastern  China  and  Hong  Kong.  Other  firsts 
were  a  male  Common  Teal  Anas  crecca  of  the  North  American  race 
carolinensis  at  The  Fence,  on  23  April  (PK,GL)  -  and  probably  present 
since  23  February  (PK)  -  a  Pectoral  Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos  netted 
at  Mai  Po  on  23  April  (DM),  and  a  Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta  at  The 
Fence  on  26  April  (PK). 


Spoon-billed  Sandpiper  Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  (drawing  by  Craig 
Robson) 

Other  good  spring  records  included  a  single  Spoon-billed  Sandpiper 
Eurynorhynchus  pygmeus  at  The  Fence  on  26  April  (PK),  followed  by 
another  two  there  on  10  May  (TC),  and  a  record  count  of  c.3,000 
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White-winged  Terns  Chlidonias  leucopterus  passing  west  over  Starling 
Inlet  on  12  May  (WFX  A  recently-fledged  Crested  Goshawk  Accipiter 
trivirgatus  at  Tai  Po  Kau  strongly  indicates  a  first  breeding  record  for 
Hong  Kong  (DM). 


PENINSULAR  MALAYSIA 

A  trip  to  Pulau  Tioman  off  the  east  coast  on  the  5  May  resulted  in  three 
new  records  for  the  state  -  c.15  Bulwer's  Petrels  Bulweria  bulwerii,  a 
Great  Frigatebird  Fregata  minor,  and  two  Jaegers  (Skuas)  species 
Stercorarius,  thought  to  be  either  Long-tailed  longicaudus  or  Parasitic 
(Arctic)  parasiticus  (AFH).  There  were  also  three  firsts  from  the 
mainland  this  March,  with  a  White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  of  the  race 
leucopsis  near  Morib  on  the  2nd,  an  immature  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila 
heliaca  at  Sekinchan  near  Kuala  Selangor  (RL),  and  later  in  the  month  a 
Javan  Pond-Heron  Ardeola  speciosa  at  Kuala  Gula  (AH). 

Also  of  note  this  spring  were  14  Red-necked  Phalaropes  Phalaropus 
lobatus  in  the  Klang  Islands  on  7  April  (AFH,  FL),  the  second  record  for 
Peninsular  Malaysia  and  the  first  from  the  mainland. 

There  were  two  new  breeding  records  for  Peninsular  Malaysia  from 
Kuala  Lompat  this  year  -  that  of  Cinnamon-rumped  Trogon  Harpactes 
orrhophaeus  in  April,  its  nest  containing  two  eggs;  and  a  nest  of 
Rufous-winged  Flycatchers  Philentoma  pyrhopterum  on  1  June  (FL).  A 
young  Rufous-bellied  Eagle  Hieraaetus  kienerii  at  Endau  Rompin  in  April 
(DYo)  suggested  breeding  in  Peninsular  Malaysia  for  the  first  time. 

INDONESIA  Sumatra 

Two  interesting  records  were  received  from  south-east  Sumatra  for  April 
-  the  first  Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus  for  the  island,  and 
possibly  Indonesia  as  a  whole,  and  a  record  count  of  c.4,000  Asian 
Dowitchers  Limnodromus  semipalmatus,  a  species  which  was  previously 
thought  to  have  a  world  population  of  only  4,3 00  birds  (FL). 


SRI  LANKA 

There  has  been  one  new  bird  for  the  country  so  far  this  year:  a  female 
Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  at  Bundala  Bird  Sanctuary  on  23 
February  (RWL).  In  December  1985  a  male  Asian  Fairy  Bluebird  Irena 
puella  was  seen  at  Gilimale  (AJ),  and  reported  from  an  area  c.20  km 
north  of  the  same  locality  six  weeks  previously  (DYa).  This  species  was 
not  recorded  in  Sri  Lanka  between  1877  and  1975. 


PAKISTAN 

During  the  winter  1985-86,  there  were  two  records  of  Black-lored  Tit 
Parus  xanthogenys,  the  first  on  30  November  and  the  second  on  8  March 
from  Islamabad  (MM).  This  constitutes  a  rediscovery  for  this  area,  and 
possibly  Pakistan  as  a  whole.  Also  of  note  last  winter  were  a  male  Pied 
Harrier  Circus  melanoleucos  at  Uchchali  Lake,  Punjab  on  29  December 
and  Pakistan's  fourth  Mew  Gull  Larus  canus  at  Rawal  Lake,  Islamabad  on 
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18  January  (MM). 

In  early  April  a  huge  passage  of  Red-throated  Flycatchers  Ficedula 
parva  was  reported  from  Islamabad,  followed  by  large  numbers  of 
Greenish  Warblers  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  and  other  Phylloscopus 
species,  Blyth's  Reed  Warblers,  and  Common  Rosefinches  Carpodacus 
erythrinus  (MM). 


Pied  Harrier  Circus  melanoleucos  (drawing  by  Craig  Robson) 

Records  were  collated  by  Craig  Robson  from  observations  and 
contributions  by  the  following:  R.  Ferguson,  A.F.  Hawkins,  A.  Helbig, 
Hong  Kong  Birdwatching  Society  Bulletin  (TC,  GL,  WK),  A.  Jensen,  P. 
Kennerley,  F.  Lambert,  R.  Lansdown,  R.W.  Lekkerkerk,  M.  Mallalieu,  D. 
Melville,  Derani  Yagala,  D.  Yong. 


Correction  to  Recent  Reports,  Spring  1986: 

Since  returning  to  Britain,  Tony  Merritt  has  decided  that  the 
greenfinches  which  he  and  Pete  Hopkin  saw  at  Doi  Pha  Horn  Pok  were 
probably  Black-headed  Greenfinches  Carduelis  ambigua,  rather  than 
Grey-capped  Greenfinches  C.  sinica,  so  the  report  in  QBC  Bulletin  3:  33 
is  unfortunately  incorrect. 
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THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  BIRD  CLUB  provides  a  forum  for 
news,  notices,  recent  publications,  expedition  results,  reviews,  and 
preliminary  or  interim  publication  of  studies  on  Oriental  Birds  by 
contributors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Publication  of  interim  results 
in  the  OBC  Bulletin  does  not  preclude  or  pre-empt  publication  of  final 
results  as  journal  papers  either  by  the  OBC  or  elsewhere.  Contributions 
are  considered  by  the  Editor  and  an  Editorial  committee,  with 
contributions  accepted  subject  to  editing  and  refereeing  where 
appropriate.  Copies  of  new  journals,  books  or  reports  for  mention  or 
review  are  always  welcomed.  Contributions  or  enquiries  should  be  sent 
to  the  Bulletin  Editor,  Oriental  Bird  Club,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds., 
SG19  2DL,  UK. 


Whilst  the  Editor  is  always  pleased  to  discuss  possible  contributions  with 
potential  authors,  and  to  advise  on  preparation,  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
following  guidelines  could  be  adhered  to: 

1.  Articles  These  should  be  written  clearly,  preferably  typed,  on 
one  side  of  the  page,  with  all  lines  double-spaced,  leaving  wide  margins. 
Articles  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin  should  be  no  longer  than  2000 
words,  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  a  concise  summary.  Scientific  names 
should  appear  at  the  first  mention  of  each  species  or,  if  all  species 
appear  in  a  table,  they  may  be  given  there  instead.  Scientific  names 
should,  where  possible,  follow  King  et  al.  1975  'A  Field  Guide  to  the 
Birds  of  South-East  Asia'. 

Any  tables  to  accompany  articles  should  be  prepared  on 
separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  be  thoroughly  checked.  Titles  of  tables 
should  be  self-explanatory.  Diagrams  should  be  clearly  drawn,  in  ink,  ! 
ideally  13cm  wide  and  10cm  high.  References  should  be  cited  in 
alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of  the  paper  in  the  same  style  used  in  this 
Bulletin. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  two  copies  of  each  contribution  could  be 

submitted. 

2.  Recent  reports  These  should  follow  the  format  in  the  current  edition 
of  the  OBC  Bulletin,  and  be  sent  to  C. Robson,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Beds.  SGI 9  2DL,  UK. 

3.  News/Information  Typed  or  hand-written  contributions  should  be  sent 
to  R.Grimmett,  OBC,  c/o  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Beds.  SG  19  2DL,  UK. 
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